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search for a reason for this strange omission would 
be futile, though the fact remains that he was an 
artist of varied powers and much in demand at 
Siena. He was born in 1 405 and died in 1 48 1 , 
having during his career painted very numerous 
works, many of which can now be seen in the 
Gallery at Siena. Besides his regular work he 
was also employed in painting miniatures in several 
of the service books of the Duomo of his native 
town. He is often compared to Fra Angelico, 
but it is a thoughtless comparison, for there is no 
real likeness between the two. Sano had neither 
the color sense, the refinement and freedom of 
drawing, nor the dramatic and tragic intensity of 
presentation of Fra Angelico. He was, however, 
tender in feeling and prolific. He was a pupil of 
Sassetta, and stuck to the mystical style of this 
master and the men of the earlier generation, like 
Simone or Lippo Memmi. Curiously enough, the 
sculptors of Siena showed more freedom than the 
painters, but Sano exhibits no tendency to follow 
the more naturalistic influences which, spreading 
from Florence, drew men such as Francesco di 
Giorgio away from the old Sienese ideals. To the 
end he was dreamily intense, decorative in the 
sense of making his paintings resemble patterns 
rather than actual scenes, and had little sympathy 
with any classical allusions. Not one of the great- 
est artists, he is a very typical one of his time and 
school, and this triptych is a capital example of his 
work*. 

R. N. 

A Renaissance Grave-Relief 

THE collection of Renaissance objects in the 
Museum has been augmented by a fifteenth 
century marble relief. It is a grave slab, of the 
type usually placed in the floor of churches, or 
occasionally used as covers for sarcophagi. The 
inscription carved in intaglio around the edge gives 
us interesting information about the person whose 
grave monument it was. The inscription is as 
follows : 

Hie. iacet. corpus, venerabilis. dne. 
Cicelle. Pissicelle. ahatisse. mon- 
asterii. See. Patriae, de. Neap. que. 
ohm. ano. dni. MCCCCXXXVIII. 
die. an. mensis. Frebuarii. qui. 

uius. anima. requiesscat. 
in pace. Amen. 

Here lies the sacred body of donna 
Cecilia Piscicella, abbess of the convent 
of Saint Patricia at Naples; who de- 
parted this life on the fourth day of the 
month of February in the year of our 
Lord 1438 may 

her spirit rest in peace. Amen. 



The gap in the inscription is caused by the re- 
moval of a rectangular piece of the slab, as can be 
seen in the photograph, and has space for about 
thirteen letters. 

Santa Patricia Constanlis was a virgin saint of 
the seventh century. She was a member of the 




*See Crowe and Cavalcaselle's " History of Painting in Italy," for an 
excellent criticism of this artist. 



royal family of Byzantium and a relative of Con- 
stantine IV, sumamed Pogonatus. Throwing aside 
for the church position, wealth, and power, she 
worked in Naples for many years, finally founding 
a convent there. After her death on Salvatore dei 
Greci, an island on the Sicilian coast, her body was 
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first buried in the church of SS. Nicander and 
Marlianus, and then removed to the church 
of St. Sebastian in Naples, near which was the 
convent she had founded. The order of St. 
Patricia must have been one of prominence in 
Naples, and accorded many privileges by the 
state. The list of the abbesses is an interesting 
one, especially as there are six whose last name is 
Piscicella, a family of affluence from the tenth 
century on. 

The grave-relief shows the abbess Cecilia Pisci- 
cella lying on her back, and framed in a Gothic 
niche with hands crossed, the ring on her finger, 
and the book and staff of office in her hand. She 
wears her nun*s dress, and has an embroidered 
cushion with tassels on the comers under her 
head. 

If the condition of the slab is of any value, it 
affords interesting material for conjecture as to its 
later history. The excellent preservation of the 
modelling of the figure would tend to show that if 
it had been a floor-slab it could not have been in 
place all of these years, otherwise nearly all details 
would have been erased by the wear of passing feet. 
The fact that the whole interior of the church was 
renovated in 1 549 may give us the date of its 
removal from the original position. It has been 
already noted that a rectangular piece (.419 m. 
deep by .342 m. wide) has been cut away from 
the slab, and the appearance of the edge on the 
front, where is the relief-work, shows conclusively 
that the cutting was done from the back. The 
other traces on the back suggest a possible motive 
for the removal of the small piece. The presence 
of four holes in groups of two near the ends of the 
slab and a slightly discolored, very waxen surface 
near the holes on each side of the gap in the stone, 
suggest that after the slab had been taken up it 
was built into the back of an altar, v^th the sculp- 
tured relief on the inside, and the marble removed 
for the insertion of the tabernacle. In that case 
the holes would be made for the candle supports, 
and the waxen surface would be the evidence of 
the candles. 

The technique is interesting, for it suggests the 
work of Orcagna and his pupils of the Florentine 
school and their influence on Neapolitan art. If 
comparison be made between the present relief and 
the grave-slab of Lorenzo Acciajuolo by Orcagna, 
in the Certosa di Val d*Ema near Florence, many 
interesting points of similarity wall be discovered. 
This monastery was built by Orcagna for Niccolo 
Acciajuolo, who was Grand Seneschal of the King- 
dom of Naples under Queen Joanna, so it was 
quite natural that the Florentine influence should be 
felt in that city. 

The slab is 1 .95 m. long by .80 m. wide, and is 
the gift of Edward W. Forbes. It came from the 
vicinity of Naples. 

L. E. R. 



(Note. For the life of St. Patricia, the convent, and the work in 
Naples, sec Ada Sanctorum^ Vol. 39, p. 199 scq.) 
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Barbarian 
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Three Greek Marble Heads 

AMONG the smaller examples of Greek sculp- 
ture exhibited in the Museum are several 
marble heads, acquired some years ago, but not 
unlikely to be overiooked by visitors to the Gem 
Room, which contains so many notable objects of 
the classical collection. 

Original marbles of the fifth century B. C. are 
so rare that attention should be given to every 
fragment showing the quality which marks the 
first of the heads illustrated above. It is a part 
of the figure of a young warrior, possibly from a 
metope or frieze in high relief. The neglect of 
the top of the head indicates that it once wore a 
helmet of bronze attached by pins fastened in the 
holes in either side and at its back. The character 
of the face, not strongly individualized, is in harmony 
with the purpose of decorative sculpture. It is not 
modelled in detail, but its proportions and shape are 
appropriate to a stout young fighter. The full lips 
are animated, and the eyes, though not rendered 
with that study of effect which later characterized 




Praxitelean Head 
Height, 0. / /3 m. 



